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“When Good Fellows Get Together” 





The rift in the lute is closing and its tones are taking 
on the blend of true harmony. There is to be no divorce 
between shipper and carrier, and the home of commerce is 
not to be permanently disrupted by angry controversy. 

This means, however, no relinquishment of the rights 
of either—only a truer understanding of what those rights 
really are. A great national arbiter, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, holds out a friendly hand and points 
the way to the rules for. playing the business game as laid 
down by the national law-makers. 

It’s much like any game, the rules governing the de- 
cisions as to fair play, There is the underlying prin- 
ciple, too, that none of the contestants must have any hope 
of permanent advantage through subterfuge—differences 
must be settled’ in the open. One of the most influential 


factors in the harmony growing between shippers and car- - 


riers is this settlement in the open field rather than, as 
was once the case, behind closed doors. The results show 
the effect of frank talks between contestants. 

Publicity is the one great factor in taking from the 
realm of mystery any important economic question, and 
once it can be given general thought and consideration, 
common sense has a chance to operate. It must follow that 
those who are trying to settle controversies act with com- 
plete sincerity. 


OUTLOOK AT WASHINGTON 


Coming Legislation as Viewed in Capital City; Regu- 


lation of Securities and Legalizing of Traffic 
Associations Probable; Attitude of Public 
Toward Combinations 





By William B, Barr, 
Vice-President, The Traffic Service Bureau. 


Washington, D. C., September 10.—Quiet and rest 
enwrap the Capital City after the greatly prolonged fight 
for tariff revision. Those who filled the arena of discus- 
sion with the clashing sounds of partisan debate have 
thrown aside their rhetorical lances and have gone on 
a furlough until the-fresh breezes of early winter call 
them back. 

There is a “consuming” desire upon the part of a 
numerous and carefully observing constituency to fore- 
cast results, and the next congressional election will tell 
the story of approval or disapproval. It is possible that 
the autumn months may give opportunity for the re- 
building of some shattered fences. It is also possible 
that certain rails were left down so that those who were 
best informed could more easily get into the clover. 

It is thought that the coming session of Congress 
will take action toward some changes in the interstate 
commerce law along lines that will be indicated before 
it fas been convened very long. It is too early to fore- 
cast any new legislation, but it is supposed in reliable 
quarters that much thought is being given the question 
by those whose opinions are to control in the matter of 
new regulation of transportation companies. 

That there will be regulation of the securities issued 
and the recognition of proper associations for the uni- 
form dissemination of tariff information seems a fore- 
gone conclusion, as well as permission to make rate 
agreements, subject to the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

There is much conclusive evidence ‘that the best 
type of railway men and shippers are getting to have 
more confidence in the good intentions of each other, 
meaning that their influence will be in pehalf of just 
and fair laws. While there are still many extremists of 
pronounced sentiments on both sides of the question— 
those who are against any railway proposition and those 
who are impatient of government supervision and regu- 
lation in any form—it can be seen that the present 
consideration of the problem has more conservatives in 
both camps, and that they are trying to understand .each 
other’s requirements, to the end of the highest average 
of square dealing. 

There is yet an undercurrent of strong opposition 
to proposed combinations of railways regarded as par 
allel and competing lines and some feeling that they 
are in restraint of trade, but the government, having full 
power to regulate the measure of rates to be the maxi- 
mum, allays to a great extent apprehension of. danger 
from the concentration of power in too few quarters. 
In any combination that can show good cause for it 
and not mean the narrowing to less than a normal de- 
gree the distribution of industrial products, opposition 
will not be radical; though in any scheme for the ex- 
ploitation of speculative securities to become a new 
tax upon the public by increasing rate sheets, a contest 
will be invited that will again take such radical form 
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as to disturb seriously the business structure. Upon 
those who contemplate combinations rests the responsi- 
bility of promoting consolidations that have the real 
merit of furnishing the shipping public a more economic 
service and, inferentially, a better rate basis, rather than 
having the possibility of new and large flotations for 
ulterior and personal results, 


Attack Express Poultry Rates 


Topeka, Kan., September 10.—Complaint has been 
lodged with the state railroad commission by John S. 
Dawson, its attorney, on behalf of poultry dealers in the 
Kansas chicken belt, in which it is charged that the ex- 
press rates on dressed poultry to interstate points are 
discriminatory, unreasonable, extortionate and, in some 
cases, actually prohibitive. The board is asked to bring 
proceedings in behalf of the complainants before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. : 

It is set forth in the petition for this action that 
rates from the belt to points in Arizona, Colorado, New 
Mexico and other western and southwestern points are 
unreasonably high. While the complaint is filed in behalf 
of Fred Nelson, a dealer in dressed poultry located at 
Hutchinson dealers at other centers throughout the 





’ chicken belt, such as Larned, Great Bend, Sterling, Hal- 


stead, Kinsley, Mulvane, Wichita, Little River, Burton 
and Sylvia, are equally interested in securing a reduction 
in rates. 


Cotton Rate Contest Likely 


Jackson, Miss., September 10—After hearing the pro- 
tests of many traffic men, the state railroad commission, 
at a meeting held this week, turned down the schedule 
of reduced rates on cotton in flat bales that was pre- 
pared by Chairman Lee. A substitute scale of transpor- 
tation charges drawn up by Commissioner Scott, and 
which is said to be more liberal to the interests of the 
carriers, was adopted. It was ordered that these latter 
rates be made effective within thirty days. 

It is considered probable that the question of cotton 
rates will be taken to the courts for final determination. 
It is contended that. the proposed schedule slashes all 
existing intrastate rates and that its adoption would force 
the railroads to make reductions in their interstate rates 
to prevent a diversion of the traffic to the Mississippi 
river. iIt-is said that interior towns are as bitter against 
the new rates as are the carriers themselves. 


Car Shortage Affects Ore Tonnage 


Pittsburg, Pa., September 10.—A shortage in cars is 
blamed for the falling off in the ore tonnage on the Bes- 
semer & Lake Erie railroad for August, as compared 
with the record month preceding. It is said that the 
shortage in ore cars continued for three days. 

Despite this, the report for the month shows 941,855 
gross tons, a decrease of only 29,463 tons from the fig- 
ures for July. Moreover, the record for this year shows 
a gain of over 1,500,000 tons, as compared with the ton- 
nage for the corresponding period in 1908. 

The car shortage was also unable to seriously affect 
the receipts at Conneaut Harbor. For August these to- 
taled 1,238,627 tons, a decrease of 16,407 from the July 
figures.‘ It is expected that the annual receipts will ex- 
ceed 7,000,000 tons. 
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FAVORS FEDERAL CONTROL 


Gregson Would Eliminate State Regulation of Rail- 
roads; Sees Loopholes in Present Interstate 
Commerce Act 





Los Angeles, Cal., September 20.—‘Personally, I be- 
lieve that the federal government should have entire 
supervision of railways, eliminating altogether state 
supervision. This, of course, would necessitate a change 
in the constitution of the United States, which would 
revive the old question of state:rights. However, it is 
very essential that the states co-operate with the na- 
tional government and with each other for the enact- 
ment of uniform laws in the matter of railroad regula- 
tion.” : 

This is the opinion of F. P. Gregson, traffic manager 
of the Associated Jobbers of Los Angeles, one of the 
best known and most influential commercial organiza- 
tions on the Pacific Coast, in response to the query of 
Tue TRAFFIC BULLETIN as to co-operation between the 
federal and state railroad commissions in the matter of 
promoting uniformity in legislation and railroad super- 
vision. 

Mr. Gregson also believes that the present interstate 
commerce law should be so strengthened as to augment 
the power of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
pointed to the ruling of the United States Circuit court 
in Chicago permanently enjoining the enforcement of the 
Commerce Board’s mandate in the Missouri river rate 
case as a proof of the weakness of the statute as it 
now stands. Possibilities of a resurrection of the “mid- 
night tariff’ while complying with the legal require- 
ments of the Hepburn law was another loophole the 
traffic manager saw that he declared rendered the act 
deficient, 

The various questions on the subject of railroad 
regulation and the interstate commerce law and Mr. 
Gregson’s replies to the same follow: 

‘In what respect, if any, is the present interstate 
commerce law deficient?” 

“The present law, in my estimation, is deficient in 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission has not suffi- 
cient power. This is shown very clearly by the federai 
court’s reversal of their ruling in the Missouri rate case, 
where it was held that they had not the power to estab- 
lish rates. The law, as interpreted, is also deficient be- 
cause it makes it incumbent upon the shipper to be as 
well posted in railroad rates as the maker of the rates. 
Many of the tariffs, to-day, are very ambiguous, and, 
while improvement has been made in this particular, 
there is opportunity for still further improvement. Again, 
the law is deficient because there is still a- possibility 
for subterfuges to creep into the rates compiled there- 
under. A large shipper can be quoted a rate to-day that 
is less than the tariff, with the understanding that it is 
not to become operative until the prescriptions of the 
law are complied with. This places an innocent bidder 
on a contract at a great disadvantage.” 

“Do you favor a physical valuation of railway prop- 
erty as a basis for rate-making, and, if so, by whom 
ought the valuation to be undertaken?” 

“It is not practical to base rates on physical valua- 
tions of railway properties—to do so would practically 
destroy competition. ‘We will take as an example two 
roads serving the same city and in active competition 
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with each other for its traffic. One might be compelled 
to traverse a highly difficult and expensive route to oper- 
ate, while the competing line may have, by initial sur- 
vey, obtained a more feasible and economical entrance 
into the territory; still, it would not be good economic 
policy to do away with the competing line.” 

“Taking into account the large amounts of money 
the railroads are now expending for increased terminals 
at all more important centers, do you consider present 
capitalization unreasonable?” 

“If the funds raised by additional capitalization be 
used in perfecting the lines. of road, for extensions and 
for increased terminal facilities, possibly the present 
capitalization is not unreasonable; but, on the ‘other 
hand, it should be clearly shown what the increased 
capitalization is for. This is largely a political question, 
but it does enter into the rate-making policy where 
competitive territories enter into rate controversies, for 
the railroads always use as a defense for unreasonable 
rates their capitalization and necessity for a reasonable 
profit thereon in its relation to cost of service, etc. I 
think it can be clearly shown that, with the exception of 
large terminals, railroads can be built and operated 
much cheaper than twenty years ago. This is brought 
about by improved mechanical facilities and modern en- 
gineering. Many of the old engineers were wise in their 
day,. but, with up-to-date methods, the present genera- 
tion can and do overcome difficulties of construction and 
operation in a far more economical manner.” 

As to whether other large corporate interests are 
open to criticism in the matter of flotations to the same 
extent that transportation companies are, Mr. Gregson 
expressed himself as not being in a position to answer. 

Likewise, on the question of whether, comparing 
railway investments with our better farming sections 
and taking into account the first cost of the land, there 
has been a more unreasonable increase in capital values 
with railways than in the price of land, Mr. Gregson 
stated that this was a question of economics that en- 
tailed more time and study than he could devote to it. 
He also said that it had no practical bearing upon the 
matter of railway investments and the returns thereon. 

“Has our present protective tariff system been a 
factor in rates by enforcing upon transportation com- 
panies a schedule of prices for the materials they use, 
compelling them to increase, or at least not lower, their 
tariff of freight rates?” 

“There are but rare cases where the protective tariff 
system has entered into the matter of rate-making.” 

“Ought not states to co-operate with the national 
government for uniform laws rather than confuse busi- 
ness conditions by unwise local enactments?” 

-“Personally, I believe that the federal government 
should have entire supervision of railways, eliminating 
altogether state supervision. This, of course, would ne- 
cessitate a change in the constitution of the United 
States, which would revive the old question of state 
rights. However, it is very essential that the states co- 
operate with the national government and with each 
other for the enactment of uniform laws in the matter 
of railroad regulation.” 


BIG FOUR’S EARNINGS GROW. 


Washington, D. C., September 10.—The operating in- 
come of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
railway for July is reported as $659,349, an increase of 
$67,764 over last year. 
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TRANSPORTATION AND RATES 


Railway Men View Former as Public Obligation ; 
Discuss Application of Freight Charges 








[The opinions following are those presented to rep- 
resentatives of THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN in casual talks 
with railroad officials. Like those in the companion ar- 
ticle, entitled “Railroads Need Fair Hearing,’ which ap- 
pears in another part of this paper, they are in no sense 
a reflection of the editorial policy of this publication, but 
they are worthy of serious thought. In an effort to 
honestly and fairly work toward harmony, fair and frank 
discussion removes misunderstanding and paves the way 
to better feeling.—Editor.] 

Transportation is a service performed and is there- 
fore labor. It is a form of labor with obligations to 
every class and consequently a public service, and in the 
pursuit of its functions all communities watch its opera- 
tions as relating to them. As these are in the minds 
of observers. good or bad in effect, presages the 
treatment of a servant which the public has always re- 
garded as its own theoretically, and now over which it 
has become practical ruler, by process of law. The pub- 
lic ‘is to-day employer and ‘regulator. Any _ servant, 
whether public or private, has the right to demand 
proper compensation for faithful work, and the fact of 
its public capacity in no way abridges or detracts from 
this lawful privilege. In the general system of remu- 
neration the importance of work performed, the cost of 
the effort financially, the hazard of duty, and the results 
attained, measure the compensation. Private enterprises 
find it comparatively easy to approximate these factors, 
but in the complex question of transportation even those 
trained to the closest study are not always sure of con- 
clusions. 

In commercial and mercantile life the rate of pay- 
ment for labor has often been the subject of controversy, 
bringing employer and employe almost to swords’ points, 
and on both sides combinations have been formed to 
oppose the inauguration of wage scales. When in these 
cases a deadlock interrupted negotiations, usually arbi- 
tration has intervened, effecting a compromise and again 
starting the wheels. In its position as a public laborer 
transportation offers to work for so much per 100 pounds 
or per ton, and in their capacity as employer the people 
accept the offer or protest agafmst the rate of pay. A 
contest between the people and the carriers cannot be 
decided by either a refusal to ship on the one side or 
refusal to transport on the other, as both are practically 
impossible in any large sense. It is only feasible when 
the differences are acute to have the rights of each de- 
fined by law, or its arbitrators perforce, commissions 
created by the law. 

That transportation for the same service under the 
same conditions, practically, was willing in years past 
to accept less compensation from one individual than 
another and from one group of persons than from an- 
other group, is one of its misfortunes now. With all of 
its mistakes (those of youth and lack of consideration 
for others, perhaps), it is the most necessary form of 
labor in concrete form of any in the world, except .that 
of agriculture. Is it not, therefore, the time to let this 
worthy servant be heard in its own behalf as to com- 
pensation? Is it not wise to listen to its statements as 
to cost of living, which is maintenance and operation; 
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its requirements as to new clothing, or, in other words, 
equipment? Is it not entitled to more room in the home 
as the family necessities increase, and hence greater 
terminals? 

If good returns are sought by the employer, com- 
pensation must be an inducement to the laborer to give 
of his best. No sentimental influences nor any other 
than business ones ought to be considered, but in the 
investigation transportation should be given as unbiased 
a hearing as are special groups in the employing class, 
who are so pronounced in their claims as,to the proper 
wage schedule for this world’s workman. It ought not 
to be forgotten that in its claims transportation must 
regard the entire property rights it has to serve and can- 
not ignore for the benefit of one locality the merits of 
others equally important, 

We now come to the meaning of a rate. A rate is 
the amount of pay the Public, the employer, gives his 
workman, Transportation. Because the Public has finally 
secured the position that the carrier is its servant, it 
follows that the rate of pay must be of general knowl- 
edge. There is no longer the privilege of private con- 
tract whereby the workman charges less to some than 
to others for the same service. It is wrong, however, 
if it follows that, because the rate of pay is an open one, 
it may fail by inaccurate knowledge of those who estab- 
lish it, to meet the actual necessities of living. In con- 
sidering what transportation means to sections wide 
apart, and how its cessation would destroy every form 
of prosperity, the employer can justly allow more than 
a liberal basis to be the hire of a workman who con- 
tinues and insures it and often at great hazard. 

If the employer of Transportation can combine his 
various interests for economic administration and indi- 
viduals as laborers can aggregate into unions, why can- 
not the carrier pursue a similar course, in so long as 
general consumption is not disturbed nor oppressed, 
even though localities are deprived of preferential con- 
ditions? If the employer, through its unskilled repre- 
sentatives, persistently opposes listening to appeals for 
fair compensation, then the recourse of the workman, 
Transportation, in so far as may be possible, is to unify 
by combination. In the Rogers Park Water company case 
the Supreme court was of the opinion that between mu- 
nicipalities and public utilities or servants there can be 
no contracts as to rates. The contract must exist be- 
tween the public servant and the consumer or user of 
the service. It was a privilege of the municipality to 
name in ifs opinion the rate of compensation supposed 
to be reasonable, but it was not conceded power to en- 
force it, and the question was always to be open to ap- 
peal by the dissatisfied contestant. The public servant, 
Transportation, has only such rights in that capacity as 
pertain to municipalities, city, state or national, in the 
way of condemnation of property for its own uses, and 
they are along the lines of better service for its em- 
ployer. Is it not a good time for reflection upon the 
very broadest lines? 


NET EARNINGS LESS THIS YEAR. 


Gross earnings of the Missouri Pacific railway for 
July were $4,008,199. The expenses were $2,986,179, leav- 
ing net earnings of $1,022,020. While the gross last year 
were less, expenses also were slashed to a greater extent, 
so that the net earnings for July, 1908, were slightly 
higher than this year, the figures for last year being 
$1,180,101. 
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RAILROADS NEED FAIR HEARIGN 


Why Discussion of the Transportation Question Has 
Been Largely One-Sided—A Synopsis of the 
Opinions of Many Shippers 








[The comments below give, in condensed form, the 


reasons why, according to many thinkers, the railways '~ 


are said to have lacked a fair hearing of their ‘side of 
the transportation question. These expressions, however, 


- are not editorial, but have been gleaned from talks. with 


prominent men in the shipping world in various parts of 
the country.—Editor.] 

Railway development in- its effect upon - national 
growth is generally understood and not disputed by any 
important authority. It is a clearly stereotyped admis- 
sion to say that railway prosperity is, next to agricul- 
ture, the most important factor in our progress and is 
civilization’s vanguard. With these truths well before 
us, why, then, is it necessary for such a power in public 
usefulness to seek the favor of the people under the 
caption mentioned? Because, accompanying the untold 
benefits in pioneer work and the onward march of civili- 
zation resulting therefrom, was a group of attendant 
evils so serious as to suggest danger to a democracy and 
make possible the subversion of government by the peo- 
ple, for the people, into class rule like unto'a monarchy. 
This situation grew into a suspected danger, perhaps 
unobserved for much of the time by those prominent in 
transportation life, absorbed as they were for years in 
construction work, obscuring moral issues, 

It was not, however, an unknown condition to even 
the earlier administrations, that the shipping public, in 
its numerical aggregate, resented an indifference to its 
opinions it could never understand nor appreciate. The 
first public announcement came when, in 1887, a federal 
law was made operative. In its failure to establish the 
conditions sought, recourse was had to new legislation 
in 1903, and the supplemental law to strengthen the en- 
tire’ question of regulation came in the more drastic 
provisions of 1906, known as the Hepburn Act. During 
the period between 1887 and 1903, the time of most 
serious irregularities claimed to exist between the large 
and the small shipper and between localities, the situa- 
tion was not considered by the railways through any 
valid argument in its support, nor was any special effort 
put forth to explain it by logical excuse, 

There was nothing prominently advanced looking to 
harmony with the majority of shippers, and the suspi- 
cion was pronounced that the feeling of railways was 
deeply set against any regulation. When it became a 
conviction that further laws were sure to follow, an oc- 
casional voice in the railway world was heard admitting 
some wrongs and in a way taking the public into the 
confidence of “kings of the rail.” Now and then some 
prominent man would touch upon the evils of reduced 
rates to favored shippers and blame the shipping public 
rather than the special interest at fault, but still loath 
to concede a common interest with the people in rail- 
way operation. It was for a long time an attitude of 
“none of your business,” and in this antagonistic period 
extravagant flotations were put upon the market. There 
was no statement given out frankly as to their neces- 
sity. or practical desirability. The results were not ap- 
parently absorbed in betterment, but rather by purchase 
of new lines, and these, so far as the public could see, 
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had no reasonable family connection with the purchas- 
ing companies. In the same time unexpected and in 
some cases unusual dividends were announced, and fol- 
lowing these (to the uninitiated) peculiar methods, enor- 
mous issues of bonds were being floated for betterment 
purposes, , 

All these transactions were so far as _ possible 
quietly conducted, and with the fewest words possible 
great sums were placed in the hands of individuals, 
whose constantly growing power gave them the appear- 
ance in the popular eye of mystery and evil. A rather 
disorganized opposition to this class action ere long got 
together with able leaders, and in concrete form stated 
its demands. In the first place, it was an ultimatum 
that rates for the same service under similar conditions 
must be no more for the lesser than for the greater 
haul. Theory must be succeeded by practice. It was 
known that a large volume of business could be fre- 
quently handled satisfactorily at a less .rate than light ° 
traffic because of economies in ‘operation, but this meant 
that special interests grew at the expense of general 
welfare. When conditions could be made equal as to 
rates, the small dealers had a chance to grow to much 
importance and thus prevent the monopoly‘ of corpora- 
tions or individuals under the practice of making secret 
rates. 

It was a secondary demand that the insidious use 
of free transportation among all men dealing with rail- 
ways except officers and employes of the companies 
should be absolutely abandoned. Its political and com- 
mercial influence must be forever removed. 

Thus earnest demands were formulated and later 
enforced, and for these two provisions the railways have 
no reasonable complaint. It was the temper in which 
they were established that was unfortunate, and at the 
critical time no railway men of prominence made any 
effort of importance to put things right before the 
masses. It is an impression in some directions that in 
the senate and house constant effort was put forth to de- 
feat all laws looking to restraint of common ‘carriers. 
It was not explained in a careful way that the evils of 
overcapitalization are far back in the past, and that re- 
valuation as a rate-making basis would work more harm 
than good. That the injury to innocent holders of se- 
curities is a most serious consideration, and that the 
cost falls upon them either by actual payment’ or in- 
crease in government taxation. It has not been prop- 
erly shown that, whatever the cost of our present. rail- 
way systems, the results more than offset the evils, be- 
cause every section of the nation is in close touch with 
all others, and that we are thereby solidified forever 
and forever unified. No one has, by a recapitulation of 
historic events in an impressive way, explained that 
those in pioneer days who financed rail lines across des- 
erts and mountains were entitled to the greatest com- 
pensation for their hazard of life and money. That pro- 
moters of to-day, with the most modern methods and 
reduced risks, can do what these men accomplished at 
half the cost, in many instances. The people have not 
been told until recently. that many lines have within a 
few years been practically rebuilt to meet the new de- 
mands for service. Few of them know of the enormous 
cost of large equipment, monster locomotives, and con- 
sequently heavier rail, and the largest bridges, and all 
this with material and employes’ wages at the very 
highest prices. Hence misunderstanding grew up and 
suspicion and hatred and open rupture followed between 
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two interests which ought to have been natural friends 
with a harmonious purpose, and they became unnatural 


enemies with antagonistic policies. 


To-day, then, a most urgent reason exists that the 
contest cease; that a normally sane and reasonable peo 
ple disregard the campaign oratory appealing to their 
prejudices and seeking office through a debasing method 
of attack upon the corporate property of the greatest 
railway growth in the most prosperous nation in the 
world. It is absolutely essential that the theories of so- 
called leaders who are not students of government in 
a comprehensive sense be analyzed by the people in 
sober second thought, that their heresies may be shown 
as the dreams of the unreflecting. It may be apparent 
that many of the most blatant in railway opposition 
among professional politicians are those who fed most 
abundantly at the table of railway generosity in the days 
of special favors. This class are not seeking justice 
for all men, but privileges for themselves only. 

Railway* regulation is now a permanent fact, and 
while it may undergo many changes it will never again 
be left to indifference and secrecy. There are now some 
shippers who believe in a uniform classification and open 
rates, leaving competition to regulate the charge rather 
than a Commission, but feel that with this latitude there 
should be government supervision and regulation of se- 
curities, 

In the midst of present complications, leaders in 
railway life should speak with genuine frankness and 
in a spirit of truest harmony. It is the fault of those 
in high office that their exclusiveness and great distance 
from their patrons mentally make a fair hearing impera- 
tive now, when all that is true at present was compara- 
tivély so in 1903. It is more than idle to class as so- 
cialistic those who simply ask to know. Very wise is it 
to remember that the majority read with intelligence 
and discernment and distinguish between sophistry and 
truth. Remember, too, that before they accept the facts 
now being placed before them they must be given a lit- 
tle time to overcome their irritation over the long silence 
of those who are seeking a hearing. 

A fair hearing has not been given railways, and it is 
long overdue, but the cause of its delay lies at the doors 
of those in exalted positions, in their failure to give a 
generous recognition to the growing and discriminating 
intelligence of the masses. It would be an excellent 
plan to give information by personal contact and demo- 
cratic methods so far as may be possible, but more prac- 
tical through an unbiased press. 


SOUTHERN ROAD’S INCOME INCREASES. 

An increase in the net earnings for July of this year, 
as compared with the same month in 1908, is shown in 
the reports of the Georgia, Southern & Florida railway. 
Gross earnings this year were $169,501; taxes and ex- 
penses, $135,935, and net earnings, $33,566. Last year the 
gross earnings were nearly $30,000 less and the net earn- 
ings were only $25,151. The July, 1909, net earnings 
also exceed the earnings for the corresponding month in 
1907 by over $1,000. i 


NET EARNINGS DECREASE. 
Washington, D. C., September 10.—The report of the 
St. Joseph & Grand Island railroad for the fiscal year of 
1909: shows net earnings for the twelvemonth of $385,370, 
a decrease of $205,314 from the figures for the preceding 
year. 
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APPROVES CLAIM COMPROMISE 


Interstate Commerce Commission Passes upon Agree- 
ment Made Respecting Reparation on Certain 
Yellow Pine Lumber Shipments 








Washington, D. C., September 10.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has entered an order approving 
the agreement entered into between the George T. 
Mickle Lumber company et al. and the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway company et al., by 
which the defendant carriers agree to settle reparation 
claims growing out of the Commission’s decision in the 
yellow pine lumber cases for sixty-seven per cent of the 
face value of the provable claims. 

Prior to this, the Commission entered orders ap- 
proving the agreements made in certain other repara- 
tion cases. That in the case of J. K. Joice & Co. 
vs. the Illinois Central et al., and 112 ther cases, 
known as Interstate Commerce Commission Docket Nos. 
698 and 707, Sub No. 2, was published in THE TRAFFIC 
BULLETIN February 6 and February 20, 1909. The 
present order bears the same docket number, but the 
Sub Nos. are 67, 68, 69, 70 and 205. By it the peti- 
tions of over two hun¢red claimants asking for ap- 
proval of the agreement entered into between the ship- 
pers and carriers are disposed of. 

The ordet of the Commission reads: 

“Upon consideration of the record in the above en- 
titled cases and matters therein presented, and it ap- 
pearing that a written agreement or stipulation between 
the above-named petitioners and the defendant carriers, 
dated May 14, 1909, duly signed and providing for the 
payment by said defendant carriers to the petitioners, 
through their respective attorneys or representatives, a 
sum equal to sixty-seven per cent of the face amount 
of the provable claims in satisfaction of said claims for 
reparation subject to the approval of this Commission, 
has been submitted by the parties for such approval; 
and it further appearing to the satisfaction of the Com- 
mission that none of the terms or provisions of said 
agreement or stipulation are inconsistent with law, the 
same is hereby approved by the Commission, and the 
said defendants are hereby authorized to pay to the 
said petitioners, respectively, from time to time, such 
sums as they qnd each of them may be found to be 
entitled to pursuant to the terms of said agreement, 
the same when paid to be in full satisfaction of the 
complaints and claims covered by said agreement or 
stipulation, in conformity with the intent and provisions 
thereof: 

“It is ordered, That said defendant carriers report 
to the Commission on December 1, 1909, and on the 
first day of each succeeding month thereafter, the 
amount of such payments as they make in pursuance 
to said agreement, showing separately the amount,- the 
date of each payment, to whom and by what carriers 
paid.” 


ROAD’S EARNINGS GROW. 


Washington, D. C., September 10.—The report of the 
earnings of the Alabama, Tennessee & Northern railroad 
as filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission, shows 
an increase in net earnings for July. The net for July this 
year is given as $2,409; July, 1908, $2,115. 
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ADVOCATES HIGHER RATES 


Chairman of Trunk Line Association Declares Dimin- 
ished Purchasing Power of Railway Earnings 
Demands Readjustment of Freight Charges 





With the increase in the cost of commodities and 
of labor as contrasted with the average downward tend- 
ency of transportation charges during the decade ending 
1907 as his premises, C. C. McCain, chairman of the 
Trunk Line association, has made public his argument 
in favor of an upward: revision of railroad freight rates, 
in a pamphlet entitled “The Diminished Purchasing 
Power of Railway Earnings.” Care has been taken, 
however, to make it plain that, while the investigations 
that are embodied in this work were undertaken on 
behalf of the transportation interests which Mr. McCain 


‘represents, it does not follow that the railroads will 


necessarily accept his c@nclusions and endeavor to ad- 
vance their rates. The desire seems to be that, while 
the results of Mr. McCain’s inquiries are commended to 
the consideration of shippers and of the public generally. 
their publication at this, time constitutes no notice that 
an increase in the tariff schedules of the carriers is im- 
minent, 

Mr. McCain’s fundamental argument is that within 
the last ten years there has been an increase in the 
cost of practically everything but transportation. He 
holds that the railroads are compelled to pay more for 
their labor, more for the supplies necessary to keep up 
their lines, than they did ten years ago. But, it is con- 
tended, despite this increase, the actual tendency of 
railroad rates, as shown in the rate per ton per mile, 
has been downward; that the average rate per ton per 
mile for the entire country was 7.98 mills in 1897 and 
in 1907 7.59 mills. 

In the working out of this theory, Mr. McCain sup- 
plements his statement of rates with numerous tables 
on the cost of commodities and labor in the decade un- 
der examination, including tables on the relations of the 
different commodity prices to rates, the loss in the pur- 
chasing power of the railway dollar, the cost of obtain- 
ing new capital. Six appendices, largely compiled from 
government reports, are added to reinforce the tables 
and the arguments made in the body of the work. 

The scope of the pamphlet is indicated in the fol- 
lowing notice of its publication: 

“C. C. McCain, chairman of the Trunk Line associa- 
tion, has recently completed a pamphlet, entitled ‘The 
Diminished Purchasing Power of Railway Earnings,’ 
which embodies the results of an exhaustive investiga- 
tion relative to the present purchasing power of railway 
earnings, as compared with ten years previous. While 
this inquiry was undertaken on behalf of the interests 
with which Mr. McCain is associated, the conclusions 
reached do not necessarily indicate the policy which 
such roads will follow. The publication of the data and 
Mr. McCain’s deductions based thereon are for the pur- 
pose of laying before the public accurate information 
with respect to a phase of the railway problem not gen- 


- erally understood. , 


“The principal argument is to the effect that the 
ten years which have elapsed since the resumption of 
industrial activity have been characterized by changes 
in rates of wages for all kinds of labor and in the price 
of most’ commodities, which has resulted in a material 
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alteration in the valuation of money. It is contended 
that, as the wages of railway labor, prices of railway 
materials and supplies and prices of commodities carried 
by the railways and of those produced by the purchasers 
of transportation ‘have rapidly increased, this is equiva- 
lent to a decrease in the value of the money in which 
railway charges are paid, as it is a well-known economic 
fact that the appreciation of commodities operates as 
a depreciation of money. 

“The railways require money to remunerate the 
highly skilled labor they employ and -purchase the neces- 
sary materials and supplies to pay taxes and compensate 
capital. Money is worth to the railway corporation, as 
to the wage-earner, only what it will buy for the satis- 
faction of wants. A dollar which will pay for less labor 
or buy less fuel for locomotives is worth less to the 
railway, just as a dollar that will buy less bread or 


clothing is worth less to the man who works for wages 
or receives it as interest on his savings. Therefore, by 
reason of these higher costs, a dollar which the railway 
company earns will now purchase much less than it 
would ten years ago. Railway rates, it is claimed, have 
not been changed or adjusted on account of the condi- 
tions created by this diminished value of money. 

“Much interesting data is given in the pamphlet in 
support of the foregoing statements. A comparison is 
given of rates, demonstrating that during the period un- 
der discyssion rates have not advanced, but have, as a 
whole, declined. 

“Of an extended list of commodities of daily con- 
sumption it is shown that, on 89 per cent of the number, 
prices were advanced, while the transportation charges 
were advanced on only 21 per cent; they were reduced 
on 21 per cent, while 58 per cent remained unchanged. 
All of such commodities now have a greater purchasing 
power of transportation. 

“The principal rates on westbound classified mer- 
chandise between the seaboard and western points have 
not changed in ten years. A typical example applies to 
a 15-ton carload of fourth-class freight which would re- 
turn gross receipts, New York to Chicago, in 1897 and 
1907 of $105. This amount will purchase 16.27 per cent 
less of the service of railway employes in the latter than 
the former year, and what is true of the receipts from 
these services is true of every dollar received by a rail- 
way—that is, no railway dollar will now pay for more 
than 84 per cent on the average for as much labor as 
it would in 1897. This is due to the large increases in 
the pay of railway employes, which during the ten years 
has ranged from 8.72 per cent to 33.68 per cent. 

“The cost of many important. articles of supply used 
by the railways has increased more than 100 per cent. 
From an extended list given it is demonstrated that the 
$105 of gross receipts referred to now has a much less 
purchasing power of these necessities, 

“Fuel for locomotives constitutes about 11 per cent 
of the cost of railway operation. Owing to the increased 
price of coal during the last ten years, which in some 
states. has amounted to as much as 56 per cent, it is 
asserted that for $1 spent for locomotive fuel in 1897 for 
each $17.25 of gross receipts, the ratio has declined in 
1907 to $1 for locomotive fuel for each $12.93 of gross 
receipts. 

“The expense of taxation is shown to have increased 
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from $235.36 per mile of line in 1897 to $353.09 per mile 
of line in 1907, over 50 per cent. 

“The cost of regulation, both state and national, 
which is classified akin to taxation, has also. added 
greatly to the expense of the carriers. Among the many 
purposes for which these expenditures have been neces- 
sary are the following: 

“1. Preparation, publication, filing, posting, etc., of 
rate schedules, 

“2. Compilation and tabulation of statistics; prepara- 
tion and filing of annual reports of operation and finance, 

“3. Litigation under regulatory statutes, including 
cases before national and state commissions and includ- 
ing legal and incidental expenses thereof. 

“4. Appliances and special equipment required by 
safety appliance laws. 

‘5. Additional employes and additional wages paid 
on account of laws regulating the hours of labor. 

“Besides these and other positive additions to the 
expenses of operation, there have been considerable re- 
ductions in revenue brought about by the various regu- 
lative statutes. Thus there have been reductions in 
revenue caused by the following: . 

“1. Orders, or suggestions having practically the 
force of orders, requiring changes in the classification 
of freight or reductions in rates. 

“2. Statutory reduction in the rates of compensation 
for carrying the mail. 

“3. Reduction of compensation for carrying the mail 
made by executive order. 

“A conservative computation discloses that the costs 
due to .increases in expenses or reductions in revenue 
imposed by statutes or by commissions acting under 
federal and state regulatory laws cost the railways of 
the United States approximately $100,000,600 per annum. 

“The cost of obtaining new capital has also so 
greatly increased within recent years that, while the rail- 
roads in 1897 borrowed 87.66 per cent, and in 1898 97.91 
per cent on the new capital obtained in the form of 
loans at 4 per cent or better, they were compelled in 
1907 to promise more than 4 per cent, on 70.24 per cent, 
and in the first six months of 1908 to promise 6 ‘per 
cent on 43 per cent on their borrowings, the average 
rate of interest having steadily advanced from 3.90 per 
cent in 1897 to 5.04 per cent in 1908. 

“The significance of these figures is still more ap- 
parent when it is understood that the railroads borrowed 
in 1907 $708,351,929, as against $493,408,775 in 1897. A 
striking illustration of the increased cost of obtaining 
railway capital is shown in the fact that the gross reve- 
nue of $105 obtained in both years from a typical ship- 
ment of fourth-class freight, between Chieago and New 
York, would pay interest on $2,692.31 secured in the 
early year, and on only $2,083.33 secured in the latter 
year. The loss in power to purchase loaned capital, 
therefore, amounts to 22.62 per cent. 

“Mr. McCain refutes the popular fallacy that Ameri- 
can railroads are overcapitalized by showing that their 
capitalizations in 1906 were $52,441 per mile of line, as 
against an average of $123,268 per mile of line for all 
European countries, headed by Great Britain and Ireland, 
with an average of $261,535 per mile of line. He also 
points to the low return on railway industry, which in 
the year 1905 upon each investment of $1,000 netted but 
$44, as against $98 for agriculture and $151 for manufac- 
turers. In conclusion, it is asserted that the following 
facts have been disclosed by the investigation: 
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“First: There has been, since 1897, a ‘general lower- 
ing in railway freight rates, which has gone so far as 
to threaten the stability of the whole railway industry 


and all allied industries. 


“Second: This decline has not been effected to 
meet the necessities of shippers, but has been accom- 
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convenience to any shipper, and without materially aug- 
menting the price of any article to any consumer. 
“Fourth: The urgent need of a prompt readjust- 


ment of sufficient extent to remove the necessity for a 


plished, without the efforts of shippers or the consent ters.” 


of the carriers, through the gradual depreciation of the 


money in which rates are paid. 


“Third: A readjustment of charges which will off- 
set a part of this loss can be. made without serious in- 


lowering of wages is fully realized by the public authori- 
ties charged with the duty of investigating such mat- 


Washington, D. C., September 10.—The July operating. 
income of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois railroad shows 
an increase of $60,114 over the same month last year. 








COMPLAINTS BEFORE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Central Commercial Co. of Chicago, 
Ill., vs. A., T. & S. F. et al. (2818). 
Complainant alleges that 19% 
cents was the proper rate for 
freight on liquid asphaltum, in 
carloads, from Caney, Kan., to 
Minneapolis, Minn., on June 2, 
1908. * Having been charged 38 
cents, reparation is asked in the 
sum of $131.76. 
Delray Salt Co. of Detroit, Mich., vs. 
D., T. & I. et al. (2809). 

Complainant alleges that 13% 
cents per 100 pounds was the 
proper rate on salt, in carloads, 
from Detroit, Mich., to Memphis, 
Tenn., during March, 1909. t 

Reparation asked, $19.50. 

Fathauer, Theo., Co. of 235 Cherry 
avenue, Chicago, Ill., vs. Wabash, 
St. L., I. M. & S. and Miss., Ark. 
& W. (2815). 

Alleges excessive freight charges 
on shipments of hardwood lumber, 
from Blissville, Ark., to Chicago, 
Ill, during years 1906, 1907 and 
1908. 

Complainant alleges that de- 
fendants have conspired together 
and caused shipments of lumber 
originating at Blissville, Ark., to 
be billed from Shults, Ark., in or- 
der that complainant be compelled 
to pay one cent per 100 pounds 
higher freight rates; that defend- 
ants have charged 22 cents per 100 
pounds freight on shipments prior 
to March 1, 1907, and 24 cents on 
all shipments subsequent to March 
1, 1907, and prior to October 30, 
1908, and 25% cents on shipments 
subsequent to October 30, 1908; 
such rates being the rates from 
Shults, Ark., to Chicago, Ill., and 
being one cent higher than rates 
from Blissville, Ark. 

Overcharge claimed, $463.09. 

Harris, Dodds & Brown, attor- 
neys for complainant, 79 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, III. 


Hope Cotton Oil Co., Inc., of Hope, 
Ark., vs. Tex. & Pac. and St. L., I. 
M. & S. (2812). 

Complainant alleges that the 
proper freight charges on empty 
second-hand bags from New Or- 
leans, La., to Hope, Ark., was 36 
cents per 100 pounds. 

Having been charged 54 cents 
freight on a carload shipment of 
second-hand bags September 29, 
1908, complainant asks reparation 
in the sum of $53.49, with interest. 


G. N. Stephen, attorney for com- 
plainant, Security building, Chi- 
cago, Il. 


Hydraulic Press Brick Co. of St. 


Louis, Mo., vs. M. & O., St. L. & 
S. F. and Terminal R. R. Associa- 
tion of- St. Louis (2811). 
Complainant alleges that it has 
been charged the pressed brick 
rate of 15 cents per 100 pounds, 
freight on Pressed Fire Brick, in 
carloads, on shipments made in 
1908 and 1909, from Cheltenham, 
Mo., to Tuscaloosa, Ala., and that 


_12 cents was the proper rate, 


being the rate on fire brick. 
Reparation asked, $843.11. 


Stewart, Eliot, Chaplin & Blay- 


ney, and Wm.°S. Bedel, attorneys 
for complainant, Third National 
Bank building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Kiel Wooden Ware Co. of Kiel, Wis., 


vs. C., M. & St. P. (2813). 

Complainant alleges that it has 
been charged 4 cents per 100 
pounds freight on logs in carloads, 
shipped from Granite Bluff, Spur 
219, Iron Mountain and Groveland 
Mine, Mich., to Kiel, Wis., be- 
tween December, 1907, and Octo- 
ber, 1908, and claims that the 
proper rate should have been $2.50 
per 1,000 feet. 

Reparation asked, $326.75. 


Lesser, Simon, of Augusta, Ga., vs. 


Cent. of Ga. and L. & N. (2814). 

Complainant alleges that the 
freight rate of 53 cents per 100 
pounds, on mixed jute and cotton 
refuse or tailings, from Augusta; 
Ga., to Lockland, O., is excessive, 
and should not exceed 20 cents 
for C. L. shipments, and 32 cents 
for L. C. L. shipments. 

Reparation asked, $179.14. 

W. J. Southall, attorney for com- 
plainant, Augusta, Ga. 


National Paper Mills and Filler Co. 


of Tama, Ia., vs. C., M. & St. P. 
et al. (2817). 

Alleged excessive freight rate of 
17%, cents on egg-case fillers in 
carloads, from Tama, Ia., to Alta- 
mont and East St. Louis, Ill., Jan- 
uary 28-February 11 and 15, 1909. 

Complainant alleges that the 
proper rate was 15 cents. 

Reparation asked, $37.97. 


Simonds-Shields Grain Co. of Kan- 


sas City, Mo., vs. C., M. & St. P. 
(2816). 

Alleged excessive rates on millet 
seed, 


/ . 


Complainant alleges that it has 
been, charged 20. cents per 100 
pounds freight on one carload of 
millet seed, shipped from Sey- 
mour, Ia., to Kansas City, Mo., 
November 5, 1908, and that 14 
cents was the proper rate. 

Reparation asked, $47.40. 


U. S. Cast Iron Pipe and Foundry 


Co. of Jersey City, N. J., vs. L. S. 
& M. S. et al. (2810). 

Complainant alleges that it has 
been charged $135.45 freight on 
one carload of cast iron pipe, 
shipped August 28, 1908, from 
Cleveland, O., to  Wessington 
Springs, S. D., and that the rate 
should have been $4.80 per net 
ton, from Cleveland, O., gto Sioux 
Falls, S. D., plus Class B rate of 
$2.79 per net ton from Sioux Falls 
to destination. 

Reparation asked, $21.60. 


U. S. Cast ‘Iron Pipe and Foundry 


Co. of Jersey City, N. J., vs. L. & 
N., Ill. Cent. and C., M. & St. P. 
(2810). ; 

Complainant alleges that it has 
been charged $1,104.72 freight on 


four carloads of cast iron pipe 


shipped from Bessemer, Ala., to 
Wessington Springs, S. D., July 
and August, 1908, and that the 
proper rate should have been $5.50 
per net ton from Bessemer, Ala., 
to Sioux Falls, S. D., plus: Class 
B rate of $2.79 per net ton from 
Sioux Fallsto Wessington Springs, 
making through rate of $8.29. 
Reparation asked, $63.85. 


Winters Metallic Paint Co. of Den- 


ver, Colo., vs. C., M. & St. P. and 
cC., R. I. & P. (2808). 
Complainant alleges that the 
freight rate on ground iron ore, in 
carloads, from Iron Ridge, Wis., 
to Denver, Colo., has been in- 


‘ereased from $7.62 per gross ton 


to $9.52 per gross ton, and the 
minimum weight from 46,000 
pounds to 50,000 pounds; that 
such increase in rate and min- 
imum weight took place about 
January 18, 1909, and that any 
rate in excess of $7.62 per gross 
ton and any increase in minimum 
weight would be, and is now, un- 
just and exorbitant, and would 
give undue preference to com- 
plainant’s competitors in Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Whitehead & Vogel, attorneys 
for complainant, Denver, Colo: 
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E. H. HARRIMAN DEAD 





Railroad Genius Passes Away After Prolonged Struggle 
to Regain Health 





E. H. Harriman died at his home in Arden, N. Y., 
Thursday afternoon. 

The immediate cause of the demise of the unostenta- 
tious railroad king is said to be unknown, but it is re- 
ported that Mr. Harriman had been suffering for some 
time from stomach trouble. His death followed a long 
struggle to regain health shattered in a tireless applica- 
tion to railroad problems of a magnitude that a few years 
ago was undreamed of. 

It is too early to attempt any adequate review of Mr. 
Harriman’s work. This will be written, not this year, not 
this decade, but only after the bitterness of the battles in 
which he played a leading part have become memories, 
only after the people are able to view his achievements 
with an unprejudiced eye, when they stand in the position 
of being neither partisans or foes. The folly of endeavor- 
ing to pass judgment now has been aptly expressed in a 
speech delivered before the Trans-Mississippi Commercial 
Congress last year by J. C. Stubbs,’ traffic director of the 
Harriman lines. Mr. Stubbs said: 

“To me it is a gratifying compliment to take the place 
of one so able, so public spirited, so forceful and effective 
as I know my chief to be. No view of Mount Shasta 
from the old Sisson state station ever impressed me. I 
rather more admired the symmetry of Black Butte in the 
foreground. But when Shasta is seen from down the Sac- 
ramento river, fifty or even seventy miles away, with the 
walls of the narrow canyon concentrating the sight upon 
the majestic, symmetrical, snow-clad cone that towers 
7,000 feet above the topmost boulder of Black Butte’s sum- 
mit, the mind is exalted by the power and beauty of the 
mountain that was subjécted to adverse criticisms a few 
hours before. The calm, judicial history of our Civil War, 
its causes and effects, has not yet been written, nor will 
it be until at least another generation has passed. This 
man can wait.” ' 

Edward Henry Harriman was born at Hempstead, 
Long Island, February 25, 1848. His father was a clergy- 
man. In the latter ’60s he entered Wall street as a brok- 
er’s clerk. Though still in his teens when he began his 
career On the street, he soon mastered the intricacies of its 
finances. At twenty-two, he purchased a seat on the stock 
exchange. Two years later he founded the private bank- 
ing firm of Harriman & Co. ‘ 

In 1883 he became a director of the Illinois Central 
railroad and four years later he was made vice-president. 
He held this office for a short time, but retained his mem- 
bership on the board of directors until his death. 

The crowning work, the feat that first brought him 
into national prominence, was his reorganization of the 
Union Pacific railroad, then a strong contender for the 
honors of being “two streaks of rust.” The road wags 
thrown into receivership in 1893. In 1897, Harriman 
started the work of rehabilitation. From that day, his 
career has been ever before the public; his long list of 
successes are well known. Throughout them all he ex- 
hibited his characteristic of being a reconstructionist; 
whenever he obtained control of a line, he put it in first- 
class condition. 
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DEFENDS COMMISSION’S RULING 


Oklahoma Traffic Association Endorses Missouri River 
Rate Order; Condemns Court’s Reversal 
as Upholding Obsolete Conditions 





Oklahoma City, Okla. September 10.—Strong. en- 
dorsement of: the position taken by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in rendering its decision in the fa- 
mous Missouri river rate case and condemnation for the 
mandate of the United States Circuit court permanently 
enjoining the enforcement of this order is expressed in 
resolutions which have been adopted by the Oklahoma 
Traffic association. The charge is made that the decision 
of Judges Grosscup and Kohlsaat upholds obsolete con- 
ditions and recognizes a theory of rate-making that 
should have long since fallen-into disuse because of radi- 
cal changes in the trans-Mississippi railroad map. 

A call is issued for every section of the country “not 
financially interested in the maintenance of this obsolete 
rate-basing system” to voice their support of the Inter 
state Commerce Commission in the present controversy 
and to protest against a continuance of the present sys- 
tem of rate construction in trans-Mississippi territory. 

The resolutions follow: 

“Whereas, The rate system of the western portion 
of the United States is the outgrowth of the development 
of the country westward from the Mississippi river, and 
rates to that section, as developed by railroad construc- 
tion, are, generally speaking, made by adding certain 
local. rates to the rates applying from eastern points up 
to the Mississippi river, and 
: “Whereas, This was a fair and reasonable method of 
making through rates when the railroads operating west 
of the Mississippi river were weak and independent 
lines, without affiliation with the stronger lines west of 
the Mississippi river, and when all of the jobbing and 
commercial houses serving the western territory were 
located on the Mississippi river or east thereof, thus 
necessitating the breaking of bulk and often the actual 
transfer from car to warehouse, and again from ware- 
house to car, as a considerable additional cost to the 
carriers, and 

‘Whereas, This condition no longer exists, but on 
the contrary nearly all of the railroads have through 
lines from points east of the Mississippi river to trans- 
Mississippi territory, and great jobbing and manufactur- 
ing institutions have been built.up all over the western 
territory, thus insuring the through.movement of freight 
from points in the eastern portion of the United States 
to points in the western portion thereof without break- 
ing bulk at the Mississippi river or elsewhere, and 

“Whereas, Under such conditions, it is illogical and 
unjust to continue to make rates on the old principle 
of a combination of locals to and from the Mississippi 
river, because there is now no additional expenses inci- 
dent to the movement of freight over that imaginary 
basing line, and 

“Whereas, The correct principle of rate making is 
to gradually increase rates in a diminishing ratio as the 
transportation distance increases, this principle being 
recognized in the making of rates from Atlantic ‘sea- 
board to all points in the states of Ohio, Indiana, Michi- 
gan and Illinois up to the Mississippi river, but being 
abandoned at that river for no apparent justifiable rea- 
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son which now. exists, but simply as a continuation of 
obsolete conditions, and 

“Whereas, It is a fact generally recognized that 
rates made upon a combination of locals are higher than 
rates based solely with the idea of being compensatory 
for the through service performed without .transfer or 
other terminal expenses en route, and, as a result, the 
entire trans-Mississippi territory is uselessly, unjustifi- 
ably and unnecessarily burdened in _ transportation 
charges by the continuation of the Mississippi river rate- 
basing theory, the reasons for the existence of which 
have long since passed away, now therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Oklahoma Traffic association 
most heartily endorses the principles set forth by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in their decision ‘in 
the Missouri river rate case, in which decision the Com- 
mission recognized the equity of a lower through rate 
for continuous through service than that which existed 
under former conditions herein recited, and. 

“Resolved further, That we deplore the decision of 
Judges Grosscup and Kohlsaat which upholds obsolete 
conditions and refuses to recognize the progress made 
wy the western portion of the United States and the 
improved transportation methods of the carriers serving 
said section, which enables them to render a cheaper 
service for through freight unburdened by terminal ex- 
penses en route, and 

“Resolved further, That we call upon all other sec- 
tions and communities not financially interested in the 
maintenance of this obsolete rate-basing system to voice 
their sentiments in active support of the decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as progressive, just 
and reasonable, and to protest against a return to a 
rate-making theory which places a large portion of the 
United States at a commercial disadvantage compared * 
with a few favored Mississippi river points.” 


Sawdust Question Up Again 


In THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN for August 28, under the 
caption of “Fuel or Lumber, Which?’ appeared an item 
relative to a case pending before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in which it was stated that that body 
would have to determine the question of whether saw- 
dust should be lumber or fuel. It seems, however, that 
this statement was somewhat misleading. 

According to the attorney for the complainant, the 
William Plummer company of Minnewaukan, N. D., the 
car which forms the basis of the present eomplaint 
moved from East Grand Forks, Minn., to Minnewaukan, 
N. D. “In our complaint,’ he continues, “we do not ask 
the Commission to decide whether sawdust is fuel or 
lumber, but we do claim that the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way company should rate sawdust with wood for fuei, 
and not rate it with lumber and like articles taking lum- 
ber rates, as sawdust is a by-product and in some sec- 
tions of the country practically worthless, which makes 
lumber rate on that commodity very excessive.” 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC INCOME GROWS. 


Washington, D. C., September 10.—The report of the 
Southern Pacific company—Pacific System—as filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, shows an increase 
of $460,852 in the operating income for July, as compared 
with the figures for the same month in 1908. 
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Judge Helm Asks that Present System of Basing 
Rates in Trans-Mississippi Territory Be Abolished 





One of the big questions before the recent Trans- 
Mississippi Commercial Congress was that of freight 
rates in the southwestern states. Endorsement of the 
plans of the Southwestern Shippers’ Traffic association, 
which attack the present system of rate construction in / 
that part of the country and advocate the claims of the 
Gulf ports as basing points for southwestern rates in- 
stead of the Mississippi and Missouri rivers, was given 
by the delegates. 

One of the pleaders of the Southwest’s contentions 
was Judge A. E. Helm of Wichita, Kan. In an address 
before the congress, Judge Helm said: 

“Much has been said at this congress concerning 
the importance of the subject of transportation facilities 
for transacting the business of the people in the Trans- 
Mississippi territory. The importance of the improve. 
ment of our rivers and harbors has been urged by a 
number of speakers. I do not intend to take issue with 
anything that has been said about the necessity of these 
improvements, but I want to call the attention of the 
congress to the fact that no matter what may be done 
in the future, in the way of improving water transporta- 
tion, that at the present time we are dependant almost 
entirely upon the facilities afforded by the railroads for 
handling the commerce of this section of the United 
States, and that under the present adjustment of freight 
rates the people of the great Southwest are not per- 
mitted to avail themselves of the improvements of ports 
which have already been made at great expense by the 
national government. The government, as has been 
stated by Judge Gresham, has expended ten million dol- 
lars in the improvement of the port at Galveston alone, 
but an examination of the schedules of freight rates to 
and from that port as well as the schedule of through 
rates from the Atlantic seaboard territory via Galveston 
to the Southwest will show that the expenditure of this 
money by the government has not resulted in giving 
to shippers the lower freight rates that were ex- 
pected to follow the opening of the Galveston gateway. 
The failure to realize the benefits expected from the 
improvements of the Galveston harbor is due entirely 
to the fact that the railroads terminating in that city 
have refused to- make any substantial reductions in 
freight rates to that port for the alleged reason that 
to do so would destroy the entire system of rates which 
has been established from the various sections of the 
country to Atlantic seaports. 

“As is well known, the original lines of rail trans- 
portation were constructed from the east to the west, 
most of the lines stopping for a time at the Missouri 
river crossings. Subsequently connecting lines were 
built from the Missouri river to the Pacific coast and 
branch lines were constructed so as to serve the wants 
of the entire western country. These East and West 
lines published and maintained through rates between 
New York and other Atlantic ports and the West. These 
rates were established by the railroads and based upon 
the well-known principle of charging all that the traffic 
would bear. In the earlier days it was the custom for 


the roads to pool their interests, and in this way rates 
were maintained. For years the people of the West 
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contended that they were required to pay unreasonable 
high freight rates. In their attempt to get relief from 
the burdensome taxation on transportation they voted 
large subsidies and aids to promote the construction of a 
system of north and south roads leading from the deep 
water harbors on the Gulf to the interior points of 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado. With 
the view of promoting the efficiency of these roads 


representatives in congress from these southwestern. 


states induced congress to appropriate several million 
dollars to improve the harbors of Galveston and other 
Gulf ports. This was all done with the view of enabling 
the West and Southwest to make use of the natural 
advantages of its proximity to water transportation. 
This object has been very largely defeated, as I have 
already stated, by the policy pursued by the railroads. 
This policy included: 

“First: The combination of interests between the 
east and west and north and south roads. 

“Second: Refusal to make through rates to and 
from the East by water and rail lines operating through 
Gulf ports unless the railroads were allowed to dictate 
the amount of these through rates, and such through 
rates when agreed upon were always the same as the 
through rates by the all-rail lines or the lake and rail 
lines. ‘ 
“After the shipping facilities had been improved at 
Galveston the north and south lines of railroad were 
induced by shippers to make a through rate via Galves- 
ton from seaboard territory to points in the Southwest, 
which was somewhat less than the all-rail rate. But 
no sooner was this new rate via Galveston published 
than the lines east of the Mississippi river entered into 
an arrangement with steamship lines plying between 
New York, Newport News, Norfolk, and other Atlantic 
ports whereby a through sea and rail rate was 
published through these Atlantic ports to the West 
that was the same as the rate charged by the 
Mallory line and connecting lines of railroads through 
Galveston, and this system of rate making has now 
been in force for a number of years. This practical 
result of this system is to force all shipments through 
the Atlantic ports instead of through Gulf ports, for the 
reason that the difference -in time made by these long 
rail hauls and short water hauls under the time re- 
quired via the long’ water haul from New York to 


” Galveston and the shorter rail haul from that port is 


of sufficiert importance to the shipper to induce him 
to select the line that can make the shortest time where 
the amount of the freight charges are the same by both 
routes. It- will readily be seen that the adjustment of 
rates that I am now referring to would effectually pre- 
vent the use of the north and south roads in handling 
commerce for the West through Galveston even though 
these roads might desire to adjust their rates so as to 
secure this business for themselves, but the present 
combination and community interests in the ownership 
of the east and west roads in making rates has pre- 
vented any independent action in this matter on the 
part of the north and south roads which’ are used under 
the present adjustment of rates as feeders to the east 
and west lines. The result is that the vast commerce 
of the Southwest is compelled to pay tribute to roads 
which, under natural conditions, would not be permitted 
to participate in tonnage originating at points which are 
nearer to the Gulf ports than the ports on the Atlantic 
ocean. The railroads, through their combinations, are 


1 
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enabled to dictate the amount of such through rates by 
water and rail through Galveston as are published, and 
these rates are always maintained upon a basis that 
will make it profitable for the rail carriers to haul our 
products across the country to the Atlantic ocean. The 
fact that such shipments could be made to the Gulf 
ports for much less money is not allowed to influence 
the situation. The result is that rates from points in 
the Southwest to Gulf ports are much higher than rates 
from points in the eastern states for similar distances 
to Atlantic ports. To illustrate this inequality of rates 
between points tributary to the Gulf ports and 
points tributary to the Atlantic ports I call at- 
tention of the congress to the tables showing the 
distances of certain cities in the East from the port of 
New York and the distances of certain other cities in 
the West to the port of Galveston, with the class rates 
charged from said cities to these ports, viz.: 


Table No. 1. 
“Freight rates from St. Louis, Mo., and intermediate 
points to New York, compared with rates from Denver, 
Colo., and intermediate points to Galveston: 


CLASS RATES IN CENTS PER 100 POUNDS. 
To ——_———_Classes———_——— 

Distance from New York. 1. 2. . 4. 
Be) Tele: UPS: 2.05.26 1,054 87% 876 58% «41 35 
PRODRIR, |-Bihsis <0 kp ae SG 85 72 55 39 33 
Richmond, Ind......... 743 66 57 44 31 26 





DOPHOR, sie 5.5 Ke viele's ies 702 63 55 42 29 25 
> 
Galveston. 
Denver, Colo.......... 1,126 147 129 112 102 80 
Satie... : TERM. <..'s's-t vc 813 147 129 112 102 80 
Wichita, Kan.....:.... 690 149 129 112 102 80 
Oklahoma City, Okla.. 552 130 110% =689 83 65 
Fort Worth, Tex...... 322 80 72 60 58 ad 


“I have already stated that under the present ad- 
justment of rates the charges for transportation from 
New York and seaboard territory to points in the South- 
west are the same whether the traffic moves through 
the Atlantic or Gulf ports, which results in maintaining 
an exceedingly high rate to all points in the Southwest. 
To this statement there is to be noted the exception 
which is found in the rates made to common points 
located on the Missouri river. Rates to the important 
cities upon this river are also the-same in amount 
whether shipped through Atlantic ports or Gulf ports, 
but are much less in amount than rates for Jike ship- 
ments made through either Atlantic or Gulf ports to 
points in the West and Southwest, many of which are 
intermediate between Galveston and the Missouri river. 
For instance, the first-class rate through either the At- 
lantic or Gulf ports to Kansas City, Mo., is $1.38 per 
100 pounds” while the first-class rate to Wichita, Kan., 
225 miles nearer the city of Galveston, is $1.97% per 
100 pounds, and at Oklahoma City, 552 miles’ from Gal- 
veston, the first-class rate is $1.80 per 100 pounds, and 
at Fort Worth, Tex., only 322 miles from Galveston, the 
same rate is $1.72 per 100 pounds. 

“The following table will show some of the present 
class rates from New York to Kansas City and Omaha, 
and to representative points in the West and Southwest, 
‘viz.: 

Table Il. iB 

“Table of class rates applying from New York to 
points named below, through Atlantic and Gulf ports: 

CLASS RATES IN CENTS PER 100 POUNDS. 


2 ——Classes—— 

From New York to f Galveston. 1. 2. a. * 
Conan. Wee FOUR tise ates 1,927 138 113 ~*~ 88 
Kansas City, MO... .sccisecccsmceess 828 13 113 88 
EGE SED 6 hiv Garnd orcs yb cclavitvcesie gt 1,126 234 191 148 
WRIGSHtRS | Mia Wi 7 ce. Shh as eT ue. 690 180 166 134 
Oklahoma City, Okla................ 552 180 154 129 


Bort. Worth,.. Tex. 2... scccccscectece 552 172 149 128 
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“The difference between the rates charged at the 
Missouri river and the amount exacted by the railroads 
for similar shipments to these intermediate points and 
all other cities in the Southwest represents, in my 
opinion, only part of the unjust freight charges which 
the people of this section are compelled to pay, for the 


, reason that under a proper basis of rates no city in the 


West that is not farther removed from the Gulf ports 
than the distance from these Missouri river cities to 
the same ports should be required to pay a higher 
freight rate than is established at these points on the 
Missouri river, and those cities which are very much 
nearer to the Gulf of Mexico than the cities on the 
Missouri river should have a correspondingly lower 
freight rate. 

“The amount of this unreasonable transportation tax 
which is placed upon the products of the people of the 
Southwest can hardly be estimated. I will give a single 
example showing the effect of this freight rate adjust- 
ment upon the grain business of these southwestern 
states. The distance from Terre Haute, Ind., to New 
York is 897 miles, and the domestic rate on wheat from 
Terre Haute to New York is 19% cents per 100 pounds. 
The distance from Wichita, Kan., to Galveston, Tex., is 
690 miles, and the domestic rate on wheat from Wichita 
to Galveston is 35 cents per 100 pounds. It is well 
understood that the price of wheat on the farm where 
it is grown is, generally speaking, determined by sub- 
tracting, the cost of carriage from the price of wheat 
in the European markets, and if the freight rates from 
the station where the farmer in Indiana loads his wheat 
for Liverpool were the same as the rates from the 
station where the farmer in Kansas loads his wheat 
for the same market, the price of the grain at the 
station in Indiana and the station in Kansas, to the 
farmer who produces it, would be the same. There is 
very little difference between the water haul from 
Galveston to Liverpool and from New York to 
Liverpool, but the total charge for freight -on 
wheat exported from Indiana and from Kansas is 
much higher from Kansas than from Indiana, and the 
same is true with reference to the differences between 
grain produced in our territory similarly situated with 
reference to the ports on the Atlantic ocean and the 
Gulf of Mexico. The effect of this difference in freight 
rates charged to the farmers of the West over the rates 
charged to the farmers of the states east of the Mis- 
sissippi river is clearly shown in the tables prepared 
by the government and published in the y@ar book of 
the department of agriculture for the year 1907. These 
tables show that in the year 1907 the states of Colorado, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas produced 605,- 
932,000 bushels of corn, which was 23.37 per cent of 
the total corn crop produced in the United States that 
year. The same table shows that the value of the 
corn crop in these five states, based upon the price of 
corn on the first day of December, 1907, was $28,672,000, 
which was only 21.44 per cent of the value of the entire 
corn crop of the United States for that year. In other 
words, if the farmers of Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas had received for their corn, at 
their farms, the average price which was paid for corn 
raised in the United States that year, their corn crop 
would have been worth $25,761,765, more than its valua- 
tion under the actual conditions. And this difference in 
price is explained by the difference in freight rates from 
these states to ports of export, 
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“Judge Gresham has told you that the increase of 
commerce through the port of Galveston since it was im- 
proved by the government amounts to a saving of more 
than $10,000,000 a year. I want to call his attention to 
the fact that if the farmers of the Southwest were per- 
mitted to sell their corn crop upon the basis of reason- 
able freight rates to the port of Galveston, the saving 
to the farmers of this section on this single crop would 
be more than $25,000,000 per annum, and this saving 
could be effeeted without the expenditure of any large 
sum for the improvement of waterways, by simply re- 
quiring the railroads to adjust their freight rates upon 
a@ proper basis. : 

“The present adjustment of rates which are based 
upon the Mississippi and Missouri river crossings not 
only imposes unjust and unreasonable freight charges 
upon the products of the Southwest, but the same ad- 
justment also establishes and maintains an unjust dis- 
crimination against the commercial centers in this terri- 
tory, preventing the growth and development of cities 
and trade centers in the Southwest, while it fosters and 
stimulates the growth and business of the cities located 
on the purely artificial basing line of the Missouri river, 
by giving to the cities located on that river a practical 
monopoly of the business of the country west and south- 
west of them, extending almost to the Pacific coast. It 
is true that cities like Denver, Wichita, Oklahoma City 
and Fort Worth have been established in this territory 
and by reason of the conditions growing. out of the set- 
tlement of a new country and their proximity to these 
new settlements they have been enabled to build up and 
maintain up to the present time important wholesale and 
jobbing houses, and in a very limited way manufactur- 
ing concerns have been established in the same cities, 
but the careful student of the conditions under which 
these cities and their business have been developed will 
not fail to note that their success has been due almost 
entirely to the peculiar conditions growing out of the 
settlement of a new country, and that their permanent 
growth and development as commercial and manufactur- 
ing centers under normal and settled trade conditions 
will be impossible under the present adjustment of trans- 
portation charges. The wholesale house or manufac- 
turer that is enabled to deliver its goods and products 
to the retailers of any locality at the lowest cost for 
freight charges will, in the end, be able to control the 
business of that locality. ¢ 

“In considering freight rates. from the standpoint of 
their influence in determining where business can be 
done at a profit, it is necessary to consider the carload 
rates into the jobbing points as well as the distributing 
rates out, as it is the total rate charged from the point 
of production-to the store of the retailer that determines 
the price which the wholesale merchant or dealer is 
able to make to his customer, and the dealer whose 
location enables him to deliver his goods through his 
warehouse at the lowest charge for carriage will be able 
to undersell his competitors and control the business. 
An examination of the schedule of carload rates from 
Atlantic seaboard territory to points on the Missouri 
river and to interior jobbing towns in the states of 
Colorado, Kansas. and Oklahoma, and the distributing 
rates out of such towns, will show that Kansas City, 
Mo., and other towns on the Missouri river have, under 
present rates, an advantage over the interior towns west 
of the Missouri river, for the reason that the sum of 
the carload rate to the Missouri river plus the dis- 
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tributing rate beyond to points in the western states 
are much less than the sum of the carload rates into 
the interior towns plus the distributing rates from said 
towns. For instance, the carload rate on cotton piece 
goods from New York to Kansas City is 92 cents per 
100 pounds, and the distributing rate from Kansas City 
to Gainesville, Tex., is $1.02 per 100 pounds, making the 
total rate of $1.94 from New York to Gainesville, jobbed 
through Kansas City; while the carload rate from New 
York to Wichita, Kan., on the same commodity was, 
prior to its reduction by the commission recently, $1.36 
per 100 pounds, and the distributing rate from Wichita 
to Gainesville, Tex., is $1.02 per 100 pounds, making a 
total rate of $2.38 per 100 pounds from New York to 
Gainesville, jobbed through Wichita, or a difference of 
44 cents per 100 pounds in favor of the Kansas City 
wholesale dry goods merchant, notwithstanding the fact 
that Wichita is 225 miles- nearer to Gainesville than 
Kansas City. This example will illustrate the condition 
that prevails in the southwestern territory in all other 
lines of business, the advantage of the lower freight 
charge being given to the Missouri river dealer at all 
points except to a very limited territory in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the interior jobbing point. 

“Other business men and commercial organizations 
located in these interior cities of the Southwest have 
long felt very keenly the effect of this. discrimination 
in freight rates against them, and a number of cases re- 
lating to rates on specific commodities have been pre- 
sented to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
that Commission has in every case recognized the in- 
justice of the present adjustment, and some relief has 
been granted them by orders reducing the commodity 
rates complained of, but no general complaint affecting 
the class and commodity rates as a whole through Gulf 
ports has ever been presented to the Commission. 

“Recently the commercial organizations in a number 
of the cities of these southwestern states have united 
in an organization under the name of the Southwestern 
Shippers’ Traffic association, for the purpose of present- 
ing this entire freight rate situation to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. This organization now includes 
in its membership the commercial and traffic organiza- 
tions of more than 200 towns and cities located in the 
states of Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas, and the 
organization is also supported by the railroad commis- 
sions and other state authorities of these states. It is 
the intention of the Southwestern Shippers’ Traffic 
association to file with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a comprehensive petition complaining of the 
unjust and unreasonable class and commodity rates to 
these cities, and to ask the Commission after a full hear- 
ing to order the carriers to establish in their stead a 
schedule of reasonable class and commodity rates based 
upon the sea and rail haul from seaboard territory 
through the ports on the Gulf of Mexico to the South- 
west. It is believed that when such a case is filed and 
all the facts collected and presented to the Commission 
in the manner required by law, an order will be made 
by the Commission which will very materially and sub- 
stantially reduce all of the rates which are now charged 
to this territory and at the same time remove the un- 
just discrimination against our merchants and manu- 
facturers. 

“The real question to be determined by this proceed- 


‘ing is whether a purely artificial basing line like that 


established by the railroads at the Missouri river shall 
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be permitted to be maintained for all time as an ob- 
stacle to the free interchange of commodities between 
the eastern and western sections of our country, and 
to obstruct and impede the natural course of traffic 
moving from one section of the country to another. 
It is no part of the business of the railway companies 
to dictate or to in any manner regulate the rates to be 
charged for transportation upon the high seas or upon 
navigable rivers and lakes of the country. These waters 
afford a natural means of transportation that should be 
open and free to all people in every section of the coun- 
try. There is no principle of railroad rate making that 
would require the making of such rates to compete with 
the cheaper and slower transportation by water. The 
only way the railroad company should hope to compete 
with water transportation is by furnishing better facili- 
ties, quicker and safe service. 

“The policy adopted by the carriers of allowing the 
railroad companies to dictate the through rates from the 
East to the West and Southwest without regard to the 
actual cost of the transportation by water from New 
York to the’ Gulf ports has resulted in the erection and 
maintenance of a tariff wall on the eastern and southern 
borders of the great Southwest territory. This wall 
operates as effectually in restricting and prohibiti 
commerce between the East and the West as if a real 
protective tariff was levied upon goods shipped from a 
foreign country. The same condition operates to im- 
pose a like tax upon the products of the Southwest 
when shipped from points of origin to the eastern states 
or for export to foreign countries, with the difference 
that the high rates begin at the basing line on ship- 
ments moving to the West and Southwest, while the 
high rates begin at the point of origin and terminate 
at the basing line on shipments moving to the East. 
The result of this arrangement is to force the people 
of the Southwest to pay excessively high freight rates 
on everything they produce or consume, notwithstanding 
the fact that this entire country is located from 300 to 
1,200 miles from one of the best seaports on our entire 
coast line. So long as the Southwest was uninhabited 
and undeveloped it did not matter so much how freight 
rates from the East to the West and from the West to 
the East were adjusted; but with the settlement and 
improvement of this extensive and wonderfully rich 
country conditions have vastly changed. This South- 
west territory affected by these unjust rates to-day con- 
tains a population of twenty million people and is the 
center of production of wheat, hogs, cattle, horses and 
mules, sheep and wool, cotton, lead, zinc and numerous 
other valuable mineral products, with farm products 
valued at many hundreds of millions of dollars an- 
nually. 

“What reason is there then why freight rates which 
are regulated under law by the government should be 
adjusted in such a way as to discriminate against this 
important section of the Union? The only answer at- 
tempted to be given by the carriers is the claim made 
by them that conditions in the East and at the Missouri 
river basing line differ from the conditions at points 
west and south of the imaginary line. But when the 


facts are examined, it will be found that the different 
conditions relied upgn by the railroads to justify .the 
maintenance of this basing line are conditions which 
have been brought about by the acts of the railroads 
themselves, and that there are no natural conditions 
which require the maintenance of this arbitrary line. 
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All such alleged conditions are purely artificial. The 
conditions affecting transportation by water to the Gulf 
ports are natural conditions, 

“The real interest of the railroads located in this 
southwestern territory demands a _ readjustment of 
freight rates quite as much as the interests of the 
shippers. Certainly it would be to the interest of all 
the north and south roads originating tonnage in the 
Southwest to carry that tonnage on their own rails all 
the way to deepwater ports on the Gulf, and receive the 
entire revenue derived from such rail shipment, rather 
than to be compelled, as they are under the present ar- 
rangements, to carry the products which they receive 
at their stations in the West to the Missouri river and 
receive only a local rate therefor and then turn the 
shipment over to some connecting line to complete the 
transportation to the Atlantic forts, and to be compelled 
to accept shipments from the East for the West at the 
Missouri river for the balance of a through rate, in- 
stead of receiving such shipments at the Gulf of Mex- 
ico and receiving pay for the entire rail haul. Many of 
the western roads now realize the injustice to them of 
a system which deprives them of the privilege of becom- 
ing great and important lines of transportation and com- 
pels them to make unreasonable exactments from the 
shippers for the business which they are permitted to 
do under present conditions in order to maintain their 
systems and make the financial showing which is re- 
quired of them by the responsible heads of the great 
railroad systems of the country. The change of the 
basing of freight rates for this territory from the Mis- 
souri river to the Gulf of Mexico will be one of the 
very greatest benefit, not only to the shipping interests 
of the Southwest, but to the railroads of this section, 
which are also important business institutions entitled 
to be free to conduct their business and serve the public 
in a manner which will best promote the interests of 
both.” 


= |Idle Cars Rapidly Decreasing 





Reports of traffic improvement are still further aug- 
mented by the statistics on the rapidly decreasing car sur- 
plus as shown in the latest fortnightly bulletin on car sur- 
plusages and shortages, issued by the committee ‘on rela- 
tions between railroads of the American Railway asso- 
ciation. When contrasted with conditions a year ago, the 
statement of the present falling off in idle cars assumes 
startling significance. 
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Commenting on the facts revealed by the present bul- 
letin, Arthur Hale, chairman of the committee, says: 

“The decrease in surplus shown by this report is 
485848 cars, bringing the total down to 110,576, less than 
one-half the figure for the corresponding period in 1908. 
The reduction in box is 28,221, and in coal and. gondola 
16,316 cars. This decrease is comparable both in. total 
cars and by classes with that reported on September 16, 
1908, but it will be noted that the reduction this year is 
fully two weeks ahead of that of last year. 

“The scattering shortages continue to increase, total- 
ing 3,899 for this report, about equally divided between 
box and coal cars.” 


Craffic World Changes | 


F, Z. Zoelle has been appointed agent of the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern railway at Madison, Wis. He is 
succeeded at Neenah and Menasha, Wis., by F. N.. New- 
ton, formerly agent for the same road at Grand Rapids, 
Wis. . 

Harry O. Post has been appointed district passenger 
agent of the Chicago Great Western railroad at Des 
Moines, Ia., vice T. H. Camp, promoted. 

John N. Powers, contracting freight agent of the 
Cincinnati Northern railroad at Cincinnati, O., has re- 
signed. : 

Announcement has been made that the Pere Mar- 
quette railroad has opened an agency at Cincinnati, O. 
J. H. Anderson, formerly traveling freight agent, with 
headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y., has been placed in charge, 
with the title of commercial agent. 

Louis J. Reinhart, traveling freight and passenger 
agent of the Colorado & Southern lines, with headquar- 
ters at New Orleans, La., has resigned. No announce- 
ment has been made relative to the appointment of his 
successor, neither has any word been given out concern- 
ing Mr. Reinhardt’s future connections. 





SITUATION WANTED 


By a man with experience in official railway life in 


traffic and claim departments, and for two years con- 
nected with Interstate Commerce Commission. Address 


A.L.H: 
Care Traffic Service Bureau, Chicago 
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G.S. WOOD 


Railway 
Necessities 


High-Grade Rubber Goods, Fire Hose, Hose for 
all kinds of Pneumatic Tools, Gaskets, Reels, 
Nozzles, Fire Hose Carts, Rubber Cement, 
P. & W. Rubber Preservative, Rubber Boots, 
Leather-Soled Rubber Boots, Upholsterers’ 
Leather, Gimp, Leather Head Nails, Brass 
Nails, Leather and Silk Fringes, Cocoa and 
Rubber Matting, Carpets, Cab Cushions, Cab 
Curtains, Nut Locks of all patterns and sizes. 


1 handle only the very best. Satisfaction fully assured. 
Twenty-five years’ experience is at your service. 


. 


o.s. WwWoOoonD 


Railway Supplies CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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An Ideal Place to Spend 
YOUR VACATION 


MISCAUNO INN 


Most beautiful summer resort in Wisconsin. Located 
on Miscauno Island in Menominee River, on Western Divi- 
sion of Wisconsin & Michigan Railway. Unexcelled loca- 
tion, modern in every detail. The Inn is furnished throughout 
with rare taste, and possesses all the modern requisites for 
the convenience and comfort of the guests. Spacious sun 
parlors and porches, reception rooms and el t dining 
room. Service and cuisine receiving exceptional attention. 
A vacation spent at this resort will be one long to be remem- 
bered, resulting in a return visit. Garage in rear of hotel 
where automobiles are stored without charge. 

Excellent boating, fishing, hunting and all out-door 
amusements, including tennis court. 

For rates and further particulars at Inn address Mr. 
C. H. Sisk, Manager Miscauno Inn, Miscauno Island, Wis. 





DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELORS AT LAW 


PRACTICING BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

BUNGE, THORPE & BURNS, Security bldg. ; 
traffic matters in all courts and before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission a specialty. 

J. SCOTT MATTHEWS, First National Bank 
bldg.; Interstate. Commerce and State Regula- 
tion of Rates expert. Editor last edition 
“Hutchinson on Carriers.” Briefs written or 
hearings attended for other attorneys. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

JONES & JAMES, Mercantile Library bldg.; 
practice before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


JAMES MANAHAN, Corn Exchange building; 
Interstate Commerce cases a specialty. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
COFFIN & GOLDMARK, 229 Broadway, 
George C. Coffin and Herbert Goldmark. 
Practice before Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and state and federal courts. References, 
Importers’ & Traders’ National Bank, New 
York Hay Exchange, etc. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


CHARLES S. ELGUTTER, Bee bidg.; Federal 
and State Courts; Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; Nebraska State Railway Commission. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


SETH MANN, 250 Montgomery street; Inter- 
state Commerce cases. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ARTHUR R. THOMPSON, Colorado building. 

CHAS. D. DRAYTON, Attorney and Coun- 
selor at Law, 801 Colorado building (formerly 
Attorney and Special Examiner for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission). Practice be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission 
specialized. Consultations given and opinions 
rendered in an advisory capacity to other at- 
torneys. 


JOHN B. DAISH, 602-6 Hibbs building; Inter- 
state Commerce cases only. 


LECKIE, FULTON & COX, Colorado building. 
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Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, 
Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, etc. | 





BINGHAMPTON, N. Y. 


MERCHANTS’ WAREHOUSE COM- 
transfer and for- 
enbush Company. 





BUFFALO, N. Y. 


at ag ee £5, CARTING 
Benece ‘nsurpassed 
Seite for , handling, trans- 

ferring and oar goods. Tele- 
phone No. 683. 





CAIRO, ILL. 


GLYNN’S STORAGE WAREHOUSE & 

TRANSFER LINE. Re-enforced con- 

crete building. Transfer agent and 

ht forwarder. Freight in car- 

1 or less distribu promptly. 
John P. Glynn, proprietor. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


BELT LIND TRANSFER & STORAGD 
CO., warehouses a at 76th and 

t Railway; office, 

4 Sherman St.; do a general storage 

and transfer ‘business; issue 2 

tiable warehouse receipts, 

any 


INTERNATIONAL FORWARDING 
CO., Manhattan Bldg., 315 Dearborn 
St. Export shipments. to China and 
Japan ports and Manila at special 
rates. Carloads forwarded to those 
ports at frequent intervals. Write for 
particulars. 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING 
Co., INC., 443 Marquette Bidg. Cos~ 
load distribution to all railroads 
Chicago without teams; L. C. L. ship- 
ments of maoes forwarded at re- 

to all principal western 

and Pacific Coast points. 


MIDLAND WAREHOUSE & TRANS- 
FER Co., 43d and Robey Sts. Belt 
line warehousing and vmens with- 
out teams. Carloads rece rail or 
lake and reship rail, L. C. L., at 


Chicago rates. ce rate, 
POST-AMERICAN FORWARDING CO., 
188 Madison St. General s for- 


warding and distributing. Mac nary. 
new furniture and other commoditi 
assembled orwarded at reduce 
rates to the princi cities 

out the West. arehouses at 
cago and Chicago Heights. 


G. W. SHELDO 
Block. Import and 
contractors, warehousemen and insur- 
ance agents; custom house brokers 
and custom house attorneys. 





DALLAS, TEX. 


W. M. SOW ARDS, JR., 113 Austin St. 
General  transf and Laat aang 


agent; reshi cnet, 
Carloads a lene pn a pay to eer 
care will be delivered semper. 





DENVER, COLO. 


DENVER STORAGH WARBDHOUSE 
CO., 1521-81 20th St. Merchandise 

stored and forwarded. Insurance at 
oe rates. Consignments solicited. 


DETROIT, MICH, 
ae es LED. foot “ 
our utho: cartage agen 
for the MICHIGAN CENTRAL R. R. 


CO. General cartage and forward- 
3 Soecial attention to carload dis- 
ution. 


H. J. READING TRUCE Co. 57 E. 
Woodbridge St. Authorized 
agents for the Wabash and Canadian 
Pacific railways and for the Anchor 
Line steamers. Special attention given 
to distribution of carload 
two or more es. Merchandise 
delivered as ordered. 





ELMIRA, N. oe 
BLMIRA STORAGHD & SUPPLY CO. 
General sto! transferring and 
forwarding. arehouses accessible 
to all railroads. Prompt service. 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 
K. & M. STORAGH CO. Ninth and 
Santa Fe Sts 
Track connection with all roads en- 
tering city 
Caatea stored, distributed and re- 


Track cot capaci , eight cars a 
ine beeen, Demet catlelieeicy 


ae oon 
Bonded ‘in accordance with state laws. 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO., 24th 
and Broadway, on Kansas City Beit 


Railway. 
Reinforced concrete buil 


Carloads | stored, distributed and re- 
Absohute eafety in_ storing. 
careful service in dis- 


Prompt and 
tributing and reshi 
Ingurance, 25c per $1 per annum. 





LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
OSE Bc thoraaa, terpasdion and 
orage, fo 
Searteriee. Merchandise, agricul- 
tural nt oon Oak furniture stored 
and shi Our own tracks. <Ac- 
cessible yong Low insurance. Is- 
sue negotiable receipts, good at all 





LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


LOS ANGELES TRANSFER CO., =. 
763 +S. Spring 8st. Baggage 
freight distribution; consignments ond 
— our specialty. Bstablished 





LOUISVILLE, KY. 
LOUISVILLE A ee WAREHOUSE 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


'Y WAREHOUSE CO., North 
First St. Receivers and distributors 
of all kinds of freight for the North- 
west. Twelve storage warehouses. 
Largest warehousemen and forward- 
ers west of seen. ‘oo y= We 
can save you time and money in sup- 
plying your trade in the Northwest. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


CRESCENT FORWARDIN 
Rane Neogene 
sfer 
’ Th. Cen R. R, LR 


: oe 
ML. & T.R R. & Ss Go E 
L, & N. a BY. 
fer nts and freight forwarders; 


collective cars solicited for distribu- 
tion and reshipment. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 
BONDED 


EXPRESS & TRANSFER 
CO. Distributors of bulk shipments, , 


carloads or less. 
licited. 


FIDELITY TRANSFER CO. Distrib- 
utors of bulk shipments, carloads or 
less. Consignments solicited. 


Consignments s0- 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


A. STIEFEL PIONEER TRANSFER, 
615 Tribune Bldg. Genera] transfer 
and distributing: agents. Carload dis- 
tribution our Ity. Reliable and 
prompt. BEstablished 18732. 





SAVANNAH, GA. 


SAVANNAH WAREHOUSING CO 
Wholesale distributors and manufac- 
turers’ agents. Modern brick ware- 
house and unexcelled transporta 
facilities. We make a specialty of 
representing manufacturers carrying 
goods at Savannah for supplying 
southern trade. Prompt attention 


given carload shipments for distriby- 
tion. Drayage. 


nr 


SCRANTON, PA. 


MERCHANTS’ WAREHOUSE CO. 
Commercial storage, transfer and for- 


warding; railroad sidin: The - 
enbush Co., proprietors” _— 





SEATTLE, WASH. 


TRANS-CONT 
305 Main St., 
ie Chi , San 


Ange 
distributing, storage and trucking; 
warehouses with track Somibcdons 





WILKESBARRE, PA. 


~~ we TS‘ ae USB 
oO transfer rwerding. 
The enbush Co. ” 





WINONA, MINN, 


The Gate Cli of Minnesota. 

R. D. CONB STORAGE & WARB- 
HOUSE CO. Storage, distribution 
and forwarding. 

Track connections with all railroads 
reachi: northwestern — 
conn ons Mississippi 
port service. 

‘Issue negotiable and non-negotiable 
warehouse receipts. 

Write us; we want te give you par- 

ticulars. 
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